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PREFACE 


HE following article was written for The Cicestrian by 

invitation of the Principal of Chichester Theological College 
in 1939. At his suggestion S.P.C.K. undertook to publish 
it, but for various reasons, did not do so at that time. Now, 
some cight years of continuous study have added to its writer’s 
convictions ; but, with a few corrections, it seems to him best 
to leave it, such as it is, to speak for itself, merely adding the 
illustrations. 


Its appeal is, however, greatly strengthened by the accompany- 
ing plates ; and he would emphasize its condemnation of plays in 
churches, in view of the importance recently laid upon them as 
one of the means to the Conversion of England. 


The introduction of women actors into churches would be a 
direct contradiction of the precise enactments of St. Paul so 
lately and persuasively restated by Pope Pius X. 


If, however, men and boys only are intended it is too high a 
standard to attain to-day without such a Choir School as at All 
Saints’, Margaret Street, and the genius of Canon H. F. B. 
Mackay to train it. Boldly observing the rule and Shakespeare’s 
example who conceived his matchless women characters to be 
acted by boys, he produced not only the Roman scenes from 
Julius Caesar, but the whole of Twelfth Night; and so perfect 
was the acting that it drew tears from Ellen Terry and Forbes 
Robertson. Needless to add, the plays were not in church, but 
in the parish hall. 

The facts, however, are that plays in churches are indirectly 
ruled out with other late medieval abuses by the Book of Common 
Prayer, and directly by Canon 88 of the English Church, which 
reads as follows :— 


“ The Churchwardens or Quest-men, and thcir assistants, shall 
suffer no plays, feasts, banquets, suppers, church-ales, drinkings, 
temporal courts, or lets, lay-juries, musters, or any other profane 
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usage, to be kept in the church, chapel, or church-yard, neither 
the bells to be rung superstitiously upon holy-days or eves abro- 
gated by the Book of Common Prayer, nor at any other times, 
without good cause to be allowed by the Minister of the place, 
and by themselves.” 


Of the Atmosphere of a Church 


ue 


HE Doyen of Fécamp Abbey, in Normandy, years ago said 

to me of his church that it “ prays of itself”. It was a 

beautiful way of expressing what we mean when we say that 
a church has an atmosphere. 

Kipling, to whom I quoted this, wrote me one of his inspired 
extravagances in a private letter in which he said what should 
be done to architects who “ restore” Cathedrals in order that 
“we should be saved sctaped and cleaned bones”, and added 
“There ate yery few churches which ‘ pray of themselves” 
when stripped out”. Since then the work of the cleaner and 
sctaper has advanced in strides, and added to it is the violence 
of startling inorganic colour, which we see after the repainting of 
old wall frescoes, isolated atch mouldings, gilded bosses or other 
carving, or where an old shield has been picked out in garish 
tinctures—new patches on old garments. 

‘Then there is the use of a church for lantern shows and for the 
revival of medieval plays. Whatever may be said in defence of 
the plays in churches in the middle ages, we forget that we 
cannot re-create the medieval atmosphere which made them 
possible, I doubt if they would be attempted on the continent 
to-day, even in those places which have a background, so to say, 
of reverence and tradition which does make possible some things 
which are still a long way from being possible with us. 

And what is this sort of museum which attracts the eye of the 
curious visitor in some chapel or at the end of an aisle >—It is a 
“children’s corner”. But why should we put children in a corner 
in their Father’s House ? I do not think they do so anywhere else. 
In France and in Italy the children still come in to pray where they 
will and to lay their offerings of flowers where they will. I 
remember an Epiphany at Siena (in 1888) when, even during the 
Cathedral High Mass, children were playing below the altar steps, 
like the cherubs before the throne of the Madonna and Child in 
pictures of the Renaissance, and, much later, I recall, standing in a 
crowd of worshippets at High Mass in Budapest, and sccing a 
child’s balloon with a face painted on it floating aboye our heads. 
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These were instances of freedom within the limits of what destroys 
the atmosphere of worship. 

The atmosphere of a church should be such as to hush the 
thoughtless voice. It once was so amongst ourselves and still is 
so in France even when the building may not be of arresting 
beauty. I have been rebuked for talking to the organist about 
his music within one of the doors of Dijon Cathedral, and I 
remember being told by the Vicar at Hughenden the year Disraeli 
died that if anyone spoke to him in the church he would take him 
out into the porch before he answered. Surely here to-day with 
all out new materialistic organizations we have lost something 
of the sense of what a church is. 

“My Fathet’s house is a house of prayer, but ye have made it 
aden of thieves.” It is a most stern saying ; and as then, so now, 
it is commercialism that is at the bottom of these activities 
(“ greed and careerism” as a modern writer has put it), though 
it may be disguised in such fine words that the users of them may 
not be conscious of it. “ The tables of the money changers ”— 
have they not literally invaded some of our Cathedrals? And even 
when the money changers are not there, ate we not reminded of 
the tables in visible shape in too many churches in England, both 
Anglican and Roman, for the sale of tracts of (often controversial) 
propaganda? Seldom ate the books on these tables the Holy 
Gospels which I have seen in beautiful form at the west end of 
the Cathedral at Rheims. 

But party propaganda and the sale of the Gospels (and even the 
preaching of the Gospel) is not the purpose of a church: for 
what is a church ?—It is a building which enshrines the altar of 
Him who dwelleth not in temples made with hands and who yet 
has made there His Covenanted Presence on earth. It is the 
centre of Worship in every community of men who recognize 
Christ as the Pantokrator, the Almighty, the Ruler and Creator 
of all things ; at its altar is pleaded the daily Sactifice in complete 
union with the Church Triumphant in Heaven, of which He is 
the one and only Head, the High Priest for ever after the order 
of Melchisedech, 

Thete is then ho such thing as a Protestant church. A church 
is of its very nature Catholic, embracing all things. There are 
Protestant Meeting Houses for preaching, and for praying and 
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hymn-singing in common, and they are not to be despised ; but 
if they are more than a plain room, they have become a meaning- 
less imitation of that from which of set purpose they broke away. 

A church built with hands, as we are teminded at every Con- 
secration and Dedication Feast, is the outward expression here 
on earth of that spiritual Church built of living stones, the Bride 
of Christ, Urbs beata Jerusalem, which stretches back to the founda- 
tion of the world and onwards to all eternity. With her Lord she 
lays claim to the whole of His Creation and to every philosophy 
and creed and work of man which His Holy Spirit has inspired. 
And so the temple here on earth, in different lands and in different 
shapes, in the East and in the West, has developed or added to 
itself fresh forms of beauty and, though it has suffered from 
iconoclasts and destroyers both within and without, and perhaps 
nowhere more than in this land, it has never broken with the past : 
it has never tenounced its claim to continuity. 

To enter therefore a Christian church is to enter none other 
than the House of God and the Gate of Heaven. It is to leave 
all strife, all disputes of the manner of Church government and 
doctrine outside— Thou shalt keep them secretly in Thy 
tabernacle from the strife of tongues ”’—and to enter here on 
earth into the Unity of the Church Triumphant in Heaven, It 
cannot be otherwise, since He Himself, who is the Temple of it, 
the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world, is there also. 
Such a conception of a church, however faintly realized, must 
put to shame the quarrels of Catholic Christians, who profess the 
same creeds but set up Church against Church, 

It must, moreover, reduce to folly those terms of “ self- 
expression” and “ the expression of the age”, used to cover 
what is merely such incapacity and ugliness as every age has in 
turn rejected. Is an attist, the instrument of the Creator Spirit, 
to express himself in building the Temple of Christ? Is there 
such a supremacy of goodness, beauty and truth in the present 
age as to mark it as distinct from the past, and demand that we 
invent a new expression of it? ‘The purpose of a church is not 
to express the age in which it was built or the individuality of its 
designer, Its purpose is to move to worship, to bring a man to 
his knees, to refresh his soul in a weary land. This would seem 
to be the Creator’s purpose towards man in giving him the beauty 
of nature, and it should be the purpose of all art. In art man 
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partakes in this purpose of his Maker and objectively he brings 
the best of all that He has given him to create of beauty (in 
liturgy, poetry, music, ceremonial, architecture, sculpture and 
painting) to be the expression of his worship. For mankind in 
the mass the neglect of beauty spells the hardness and narrowness 
cither of a puritan or of a materialist ; though the saint and the 
mystic may pass directly, without the aid of external beauty of 
art, and even of nature, to God Himself. 

The note of a church should be, not that of novelty, but of 
eternity. Like the Liturgy celebrated within it, the measute of its 
greatness will be the measure in which it succeeds in eliminating 
time and producing the atmosphere of the heavenly worship. 
‘This is the characteristic of the earliest art of the Church, in 
liturgy in architecture and in plastic decoration, and it is ‘the 
tradition of all subsequent ages. ‘The Church took oyer what is 
eternal in the Jewish and Greek temples, adapting and perfecting 
it to her use, developing and adding to it in unbroken sequence 
and evolving new forms, some which came to stay and some 
which needed correction, For the religion of Christ knows no 
moment of perfection here on earth although it retains all perfec- 
tions to which man has attained and rejects all imperfections of 
barbaric ot evil days. It should have no use for the incapacities 
and crudities of primitive society in the imitation of which some 
take refuge to-day, this is rather a time to look to the rock whence 
we are hewn, respondere natalibus. While we cling to every loveliest 
form that man’s work has produced just as we cling to every 
loveliest flower of nature, we must again make the architecture 
of our churches in complete harmony with the liturgy, as Rome 
has done so notably of late for its music. And yet again, just as 
no moment is perfect, so no reform is perfect, for it will always 
go a little too far. The admission of later music and a stringed 
orchestra for the ordinary of the mass at Barcelona on Easter Day, 
1935, in addition to the unaccompanied plainsong and contra 
puntal music, was no contradiction of the new ruling. For is 
there not room in the Kingdom of Eternity here for all manner 
of music that it has entered into the heatt of man to conceive as 
existing there ? ; 
’ And so it should be with architecture, the other handmaid of 
liturgy. No beautiful style should be excluded. But the plan, 
the “layout”, of the church must first be in accord with the 
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requirements of the liturgy and the particular needs of those who 
worship within it, and the imagery must express the balanced 
measure of the Faith; and for guidance in both we must look 
to tradition, There is no need to apologize for doing so in 
architecture, any more than in music, unless we need apologize 
for the guidance of tradition in the interpretation of the New 
Testament and the creeds of the Church. There ate those who 
do so apologize, and for them tradition in the arts has naturally 
no appeal. ‘They are consistent ; since modernism in art is the 
natural expression of modernism in doctrine, and it is quite true 
they are both the expression of the age, but of one side of it only. 
Rome has condemned modernist doctrine but has not yet con- 
demned its expression in art, ‘The attraction of the modernistic i 
is still too strong. It is flattering to think that, like the ages of 
Faith, this age can produce a new style of architecture. But the 
real strength of the appeal of the modernistic lies not, I think, in 
any claim which it may sometimes make to beauty but rather in 
a supposed antagonism between the arts of beauty and, as a 
correspondent expresses it, “the masterful and pervading 
influence of science. What is out of place in pure and applied 
science ” (and beauty is assumed to be out of place in it), “ seems 
an intrusion on all serious work whatever to-day. What is 


* Itmay be useful to define the difference between what is modernistic and what 
is truly modern, and I cannot do it better than by quoting Mr. John Betjeman : 
“  modernistic Church,” he writes, ‘is often a brick building which apes with its 
outline and proportions a steel construction. It is sham cngincering. King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge, was genuine enginecting, in stone and glass, an aero- 
plane is genuine engineering—both products are genuinely modern in their respec- 
five times. But a new church in what is called the‘ modern style’ is often no different 
in its plan and construction from the dullest Victorian Gothic church in brick ; 
the elect is ‘unusual’ but not truly modern, and is obtained by mouldings and 
shapes and colouts which are the result of indigestion after a visit to Stockholm 
Town Hall, and the newe Bauknmst of Germany. This is ‘modernistic.’ Some 
young man has thought that he would invent new mouldings, new window shapes, 
new pews, new lightfittings and in his anxiety to avoid the admittedly bad 
“churchiness ? of ecclesiastical fittings, he has gone to the other extreme and pro- 
duced an arrogant decoration of his own—because he is not an artist, really, but a 
professional man taught in a school. Only a consummate artist can produce 
Mouldings, shapes, and details, which are more suitable than those used for centuries 
in Furope from Greece and Sicily to Bast Anglia. ‘The sun still shines at the same 
angle on us and at the same intervals. You cannot suddenly run up a new style 
in an office with the aid of a prize-medallist from the Architectural Association. 
"The trouble is that a ‘ modernistical’ ss opposed to a ‘modern’ architect, 
mistakes unusual detail for the truly modern. ‘The thing that matters is the function 
of the church. Tt is the adaptation of the plan of.a church to contemporary needs 
Chick Should be the first consideration of a modern architect. “ Style’ is a side 
issue,” 
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wrong is the breach with tradition which no one would have 
ventured upon but for the overwhelming appearance, awesome 
power, and obvious superiority of science to all clsc, applied as 
it is now to every side of human life. Science was a very big 
thing in the nineteenth century, but tradition could still hold its 
own, To-day everything is puny compared with science, and 
science is everywhere.” 

Really there is no antagonism. The trouble is simply that art, 
which in its great days was scientific, has to-day ceased to be so, 
and one of the requirements for its recovery is that it should be- 
come scientific again and thereby be in harmony with the best spirit 
of the age. The man who sets to work to design an aeroplane 
of a motor car has no self-conscious strivings to express himself 
or his age, like the pathetic architects and artists of to-day. His 
one business is to make it go and, if possible, to go one better, 
and he would not be so mad as to think he could do this without 
knowing the tradition of all that went before. Moreover, if he 
fails, there is no question of his failure; he cannot hide it by 
fine words and theories. Let us apply this to architecture and 
have an end of humbug. After all, deep in the human heart is 
the sense of beauty and when a man sees it he will respond unless 
his eye is hypnotized by words. And so, first of all, the mists 
and fogs of theory and fashion must be cleared away. Science is 
not the enemy: rather it is to science we must go. 

And do we want originality ?. I quote Dr. Inge: ‘‘ What we 
call originality is generally the power to see old things in a new 
light—it is the reading of some open secret, as we know it to be 
in the natural Sciences.” And the correspondent whom I have 
quoted before sums up: “ What passes for originality to-day is 
at its best no more difficult to accomplish and is less original than 
what a man does who not only has studied the past, but bears 
the past within him when he is at work on some quite modern 
need.” 


Il 
Knowledge of Tradition is the first requisite for the creation 
of an atmosphere in a church and I should like in illustration of 
what is said above to touch upon some of its main details. 
In the fourth century we find fully established, so as to postulate 
an earlier origin, the “ lay-out” of the plan of a church which is 
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‘THE PILGRIM ENTERING THE CHURCH 


A restoration of the Church of St. Felix of Nola by Rohault de Fleury in 
‘La Messe, reproducing a ciborium upon a bronze medal of the fourth or fifth 
century in the Vatican. 
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ST. JOHN ‘THE, 
ntury. 


A RESTORATION BY ROHAULT DE FLEURY C 
_ EVANGELIST’S. Ravenna, fifth 

Showing the e/borium above the confissio and bebind «an open screen, 
what similar in plan to Raphael's drawing of Old St. Peter's, Rome. 
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HIGH ALTAR OF ST. ANDREW'S CATHEDRAL, ABERDE! 

Jote the return of Bishop Deane, who enlarged the choir during the war, 

ie Bishop Elphinstone’s Kuspended ‘Tabernacle ; while the crown of the 
ciborium was suggested by bis King’s College tower. 
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ST, MARY’S WELLINGBOROUGH 


= ST. PHILIP'S, COSHAM, PORTSMOUTH 
ST. PHILIP'S, COSHAM, PORTSMOUTH, in Lent. Singing Gallery and Organ by Harrison of Durham, 
Notice the simple form of Corinthian capital based on Hadrian's. 
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+ LOUND, NEAR LOWESTOFT 
Medieval Font, and Church without aisl oy ver 
vitho cs e 
10 les. New cover; and Organ by 
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suited to the needs of to-day in a way in which the medieval plan, 
to which we in England still adhere amidst all vagaries of styles, 
is not suited, developed as it was for monastic use. The main 
feature of the early plan is the position of the altar, one might say, 
in the midst of the worshippers, and not separated from them by 
any choir but only by a very open screen, OF metely by low cancelli. 
‘This may be seen in the unaltered plan of the ruins of the North 
‘African churches, and, most worthy of note, a return to it in 
principle may be seen in Spain from the end of the fifteenth century 
onwards. For there, while keeping the medieval arrangement 
of the altar against a great solid screen, they put the choir west- 
wards leaving space for the body of the worshippers between 
it and the altar. 

‘And inseparable ftom the primitive plan of the open altar is 
the Ciborium over it. It has survived in Italy, Dalmatia and in 
other Mediterranean countries unto this day. It survived also 
the advent of Gothic architecture, until the high retedos was 
introduced and the altar was set against a wall or solid screen, 
when the Ciborium was, so to speak, taken to pieces. Its canopy 
was always kept in one form or another, and sometimes also, its 
isolated columns with the curtains between them ; sometimes the 
curtains were hung on projecting wands without the columns. 
There is, however, no need to be historically shocked by the 
restoration of a Ciborium in its original form to a gothic church. 
‘A metal Ciborium of the thirteenth century may still be seen over 
the high altar at Gerona in Spain, and later examples exist over 
side altars elsewhere. The Ciborium above the high altar, with 
the tabernacle hanging against it, is assumed in the Magdalen Ponti- 
fical (ascribed to Canterbury and the second half of the twelfth 
century), and it was restored by Henry VII to Westminster in his 
new Lady Chapel. A late classical form of Ciborium was designed 
by Wren for St. Paul’s, and in the early eighteenth century another 
was set up in the chapel of Trinity College, Cambridge. An early 
form was revived by Pearson in Victorian times at Peterborough 
and Perth Cathedrals, and there are better modern revivals by 
J. D. Sedding in two parish churches in London, At the present 
moment I am engaged on a richer version of the Cosham Ciborium 
for the Cathedral choir I am adding to the eighteenth-century 
gothic St. Andrew’s, Aberdeen ; and another, more classical in 
form, is patt of the accepted plans which I have made for the 
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Cathedral enlargement of the Georgian All Saints’, Derby. It is 
worth mention that in strict ecclesiastical language a Ciborinum and 
a Baldacchino are not the same thing. This is noted by Dr. Rinaldo 
Pilkington, a Chaplain of the Cathedral of Florence, in La Chiesa e 
il suo arredamento (Turin, 1936). The canopy is called a Baldacchino 
when made only of woven stuff (because the richest stuffs came 
from Bagdad, which is Ba/daccho in Italian), and is cither suspended 
or, as sometimes, combined with a dossal. It is in fact this which 
was condemned by the St. Barnabas’, Pimlico, Judgment, and not 
the Ciborinm. It is the permanence of the Ciborium through the 
ever changing forms of architecture that I would indicate. Indeed 
the origin of the Ciborium is pre-Christian. It is possible that it 
stood over the great image of Diana at Ephesus as it is shown in 
a recent model of 1932; and quite certainly it is covered by the 
“Ornaments ” of the English Church in 1548. 

Against the ceiling of the Ciborinm was the suspended taber- 
nacle. We have documentary evidence of it in the sixth century, 
if we have not yet found inescapable proof of its being earlier. 
Thus the altar and the abiding covenanted Presence were the 
centre of the church ; and the centre of its imagery was, not the 
Rood, but the great figure of the Majestas, ie., of our Lord 
enthroned, above the altar. This we can still see in perfection in 
of mosaics of Sicily of the twelfth century. 

The distinctively medieval conception of the altar and the 
Rood loft is indeed beautiful if adequately treated, in the setting 
of an exquisite Gothic building and its wealth of painted glass. 
None would grudge an individual preference for it and freedom 
to attain it for whoso can. But the old way of concentration upon 
the altar itself by the Ciborivm would seem the better way. No- 
thing has ever so combined magnificence with simplicity : 
nothing so separates the altar from everything else in the building 
and gives it such prominence that we see at once that it was to 
contain this that the church was built. And if we realize this, 
may it not be that we have something new to do to-day, as Spain 
had in the early sixteenth century, but in a manner of our own ? 
Why not adapt the great tradition of our glorious east windows 
to the service of the figure of our Lord enthroned in larger scale 
than life and dominating the church and still, it may be, appearing 
above the Rood over a screen, but with the altar beneath a 
Ciborium and the east window, perhaps at the length of a Lady 
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Chapel, behind it, and the worshippers brought all round it ? 
Why not combine once again, as has been done before, but in 
a new way, the Greck and the Gothic? Such in fact has been 
my own development from St. Cyprian’s, Marylebone, through 
St. Mary’s, Wellingborough, and the (unfinished) All Saints’ 
Sisters’ Chapel, near St. Albans, to the simpler church of 
St. Philip, Cosham, at Portsmouth. 

It has been allowed to none, I believe, to record the exact 
appearance of the Parthenon when Iktinos and Phidias had finished 
their work, but we know it was built for and dominated by the 
great image of the virgin Athene within it, which cost more than 
the whole building. We know too that when the Parthenon, 
still in its pristine beauty and robbed only of its great image, 
became indeed the temple of the Virgin—“ Our Lady of Athens” 
—the place of the image was taken by a Ciborinm over the Christian 
Altat. And so the highest achievement man had ever reached in 
architecture was predestined and ready for its perfect use. 
Christianity made it her own and saved it from death. She 
brought the life of revealed religion into that which was the ulti- 
mate human perfection and which without that life could have 
gone no further. Rome added her material engineering to it, 
but could create nothing higher. It was left for Christianity to 
absorb the best of Greece and Rome, and, again borrowing the 
pointed atch from the East (as Greece before her had done), to 
soar with it into heights unknown before, though not without 
some losses. But henceforth architecture could never be final, 
never at rest, though in every finest achievement giving rest to 
the human soul and so partaking of the Divine. 
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Now with regard to rules, I would ask, is the prescript of the 
Ornaments Rubric—or the prescript of the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites in Rome—ever intended to be followed literally every- 
where and in every particular? Are they both not rather meant 
as a guide and as an authority by which a serious, or a too careless, 
disregard of them can be checked? And, seeing that we have 
neither so much learning nor such a long tradition as Rome, 
would it not be well if at least we followed her example in the 
liberty which she gives? The rigid requirement of Faculties, 
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based on the contradictory and sometimes unconvincing opinions 
of Advisory Committees and Chancellors, are no more than a 
source of irritation because they carry no intrinsic weight, and 
where they try to prescribe in matters of taste they go beyond 
Rome herself. 1 incline to the idea that the Advisory Committees 
should do what they were formed to do, viz., what the State 
control of our churches would do, and that the activities which 
have been added were better dropped, as indeed I hope they will 
be in proportion as the Committees gather experience. 

Many have felt that an authoritative rule based on the anti- 
quarian findings of 1548, did neither convince nor satisfy, and 
from such individual interpretations some have turned to equally 
individual acceptance of the clear-cut handbooks of the Roman 
Archdiocese of Westminster. But in truth, if we follow what 
lies behind both, no ecclesiastical authority will quarrel with us, 
and no Catholic authority will wish to make us all of one pattern. 
That is reserved for ecclesiastical fashion which has created 
church furnishers and architects who will set up what they call 
“English altars” alike in every ancient cathedral and parish 
church and in the most modernist of new buildings, quite 
independently of suitability of position and surroundings. Our 
need is to break away from fashions, whether the modernist 
fashion of the moment or the persistent medievalism which sur- 
vives them all; and, if it be possible, without the tragic conse- 
quence of creating another fashion. 

Take the detail of altar lights. There is the idea that six candles 
on the altar are Roman and two are English. But note what 
Edmund Bishop tells us, viz., that two were the universal use of 
Christendom until the lack of space in the strait days of the 
Avignon Captivity which caused the seven candlesticks of the 
Roman Orders to be placed upon the altar instead of in front 
of it. ‘The English Church requiring two and two only upon the 
altar is merely continuing the universal custom which Rome then 
broke and we followed suit for some three centuries only till we 
returned in this to Catholic practice at the Reformation. It is a 
sad irony that we should break from it in breaking our rule 
to-day, and breaking at the same time, by keeping six candles 
always on the altar, what is the strict Roman rule. Then look at 
Spain. There as elsewhere to-day the use at a Low Mass is two 
candles. But at Huesca in 1935, as in other Spanish Cathedrals, 
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there were six for a High Mass on a festival and four on the 
previous day, and out of service-time none. And this is, I believe, 
mot at variance with the Roman rule but rather a more strict 
interpretation of the ceremonial, as well as being in agreement 
with late medieval use. It is the practice of leaving six candles 
on the altar always, whether used or not, and adding two ot more 
when required for lesser occasions that seems to be irregular, as 
indeed it is scarcely reasonable.* And different uses may still 
be found, such as the six candles on the steps, three at each end 
of the altar and none upon it, at Chartres and, as I observed quite 
recently, at Dreux also; the only detail which differs from 
medieval use is that the candles at that time seem to have been 
of an odd number generally and not only the seven for the 
Bishop still prescribed. The arrangement at Seville was, I noted, 
four on the north side and three on the south. 

Another instance of a supposed conflict between English and 
Roman use is the method of Reservation. ‘The “ hanging pix ” of 
English inventories is spoken of as if it were different from the 
“tabernacle ” as now prescribed by Rome, the essential of which 
is the veil all round it: “ sabernaculum—a tent,” as Cardinal 
Bourne once insisted to me, agrecing that it is the suspended taber- 
nacle let down upon the altar and fixed there. The only difference 
is its position permanently upon the altar and not above it. What 
is out of order is the cupboard form of tabernacle, whether on the 
altar or apart from it. The suspended tabernacle is not out of order 
in the Roman Church, but special permission must be obtained 
for it where it has not been continually in use, as it has been in 
certain places in France, I have been told of a definite case in 
which it is hoped to obtain leave to introduce it in the Roman 
Communion in England, The monks of Solesme resumed its 
use when they returned to France. Unfortunately, their whole 
high altar is of ugly modernistic design, but the use is admirable. 
‘They told me that they reserved only for the sick ; and, in the 
beautiful old transept chapels at mass, we noticed that communion 
was given from the paten and that, as afterwards explained to us, 
the serving monk collected the wafers at the offertory from 
intending communicants in a small silver pix. I cannot refrain 
from mentioning the beautiful cut of their full chasubles, like 


* CE. Dr. Rinaldo Pilkington, of Florence Cathedral, in his recent work La 
Chiesa ¢ il suo arredamento, p. 5» 
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those of the finest old effigies. The tabernacle at the high altar 
was used also for “ Benediction” and we saw it descend and 
ascend by an electrical arrangement such as I had made at All 
Saints’, Margaret Street. The practical and important point about 
the “‘ suspension ” is that it enables the tabernacle, while it is in the 
central position of honour and separated from the actual table 
of the altar at which the Holy Sacrifice is offered, to be reached 
without the need of climbing up to it, This must have been 
unavoidable in the case of the beautiful renaissance examples of 
aumbries high up in the altar screens of Portugal and Italy, An 
example may be seen in the Victoria and Albert Museum in the 
reconstructed chapel from the church of Santa Chiara, Florence. 
Nor was it always an aumbry in the reredos, or wall. The taber- 
nacle of St. Mary Major in Rome lifted high above the Papal altar 
by great bronze angels is a case in point. The position of the 
tabernacle high up above the altar, and more particularly if it is 
suspended, does moreover suggest its immaterial nature, let down 
as it were from heaven, as St. John describes the Holy City, the 
new Jerusalem. 1g 


IV 


No observance of rules even in these most important details 
on which I have touched can in itself produce an atmosphere. 
Colour plays a large part in that, and lighting still more. It is in 
Spain that this can best be learnt, and our nearest approach to it 
is King’s Chapel in Cambridge. Alone perhaps of any ancient 
English church, King’s has preserved its atmosphere ; and it is 
because of these two things, which there are one, viz., colour and 
lighting. To give a point to my meaning, perhaps the telling of 
my own experience is pardonable and unavoidable. Ihave worked 
all day in a church decorating in gold and colour and felt a deep 
despair, when suddenly, with the evening light, what before had 
seemed so hopeless became beautiful. This happened so often 
that I began to think: and then my later visits to Spain brought 
it home to me, completing my understanding of Milton’s lines : 
“ Storied windows richly dight shedding a dim religious light ” 
—not the darkness of a St. Barnabas, Pimlico, before the whole 
church was ruthlessly “ improved ”—from which it was almost 
pardonable to revolt, nor the darkness of some of the altered and 
“restored ” Spanish churches like Leon, nor yet of Chartres— but 
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literally “a dim religious light”, like the light of early morning 
or of the evening when the Lord God walks in the garden, It 
may have its shafts from the rising or setting sun breaking 
through the trees, but not the even all-over glare of midday. 
Apply this lesson from nature to a church, and it will be seen why 
decoration cannot look well in a strong and evenly distributed 
light. When the painted glass of our churches was smashed and 
the gold and colour of their altars and screens destroyed, the 
substituted clear glass and the plain oak and marble monuments, 
with slight touches of heraldic colour, had an effect of simple 
beauty not inharmonious with the Book of Common Prayer in 
its severest interpretation. The church indeed had an atmosphere, 
but it was largely that of the outside and still beautiful world of 
trees and buildings seen through its windows; and moreover 
curtains shaded the too full blaze of the sun. But directly the 
return is made to richly decorated altars and screens, all is out of 
gear, and it becomes of first importance that the light should be 
qualified. Of King’s Chapel it may be said that thete is not one 
pane of perfectly clear transparent glass and this is what largely 
accounts for its atmosphere. No frosted or artificially made glass 
will do, nor a dead even stippling but, failing painted glass, 
some uneven stippling is required to give the effect of the qualified 
light of painted glass as nearly as possible, or curtains of canvas- 
colour should be drawn across the windows. At Toledo curtains 
are sometimes drawn across the painted windows. Occasionally 
in the South, as at Siena and Valencia, windows have transparent 
alabaster slabs which transmit the softest light ; and sometimes 
in Italy a window here and there will let in a shaft of light with 
telling effect. How great is the effect of the management of light 
in creating an atmosphere, I have seen most vividly illustrated in 
St. Peter’s, Rome, at a Canonization, before electric light was 
substituted for candles. All the windows wete veiled except one 
or two which let in a shaft of sunlight across the thousands of 
burning tapers. Also the exaggeratedly huge details of the 
architecture were veiled by crimson hangings, and the result was 
that the whole church looked its vast scale, which under ordinary 
conditions it fails to do. 

King’s Chapel is as much favoured by night as by day, for it is 
still lighted only by candles, the authorities having tried and 
rejected electric lighting. Indeed electric lighting is one of the 
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greatest of problems. The appeal which I have made to nature 
will probably rule out every proposal which the electrician will 
make, who is too often called in without instructed guidance. 
His great aim is to create precisely those conditions of lighting 
which are not suitable to a church and which have the power of 
destroying the whole atmosphere of even the most beautiful 
buildings, as may too often be seen. Flood lighting, I think, of 
any kind may at once be dismissed. Rarely, and with all the care 
and skill of the best stage-lighting, a concealed lamp may be used 
to throw a light on one side only, just as a shaft of sunlight can 
come from only one point. For the power of electric light is 
comparable with sunlight and not with candle light; though in 
the only beautiful use of it that I have seen, which was in Barce- 
lona Cathedral in 1935, the lamps at the ends of tall tapers in the 
chandeliers were of such low power that in the subdued light of 
the church they were indistinguishable from the wax tapers. 
Clearly the secret is to have many lights of as low power as 
possible and not to hide them, But at present for the purposes of 
reading it seems impossible to get lamps of sufficiently low power 
to avoid some skilful and unnoticeable shading to prevent 
dazzling. Frosted lamps or shades should never be allowed, 
because of theit conspicuousness in the day time, but an efficient 
and quite narrow shade can be devised for the ordinary low power 
lamps, and pendants are still the best method of artificial lighting. 

And as to colour itself, it is essential that it should subserve 
and enhance the proportion and main lines of a church. That is 
just what the restoration of early medieval paintings on the walls 
of our English churches does not do. They were lime-washed 
over even in later medieval times, and the present fashion of 
bringing them again into prominence is the greatest mistake. 
They are easily, it is true, lime-washed over once more, but their 
teal interest, which is antiquarian, is destroyed by the repainting 
which mote or less accompanies their disclosure, Some ate not 
without beauty of drawing, and for that reason also it destroys 
their value to re-touch them. This was an axiom until these recent 
times which seem incapable of holding fast that which has been 
proved. Still more fatal in their effect are the violent patches of 
strong colour and gilding which destroy the rhythm of the 
architecture. How colour can be rightly used on the vaults and 
walls of the building itself can now be seen best in unrestored 
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churches in Italy and Spain, but particularly in Spain where, as 
formerly in England, colour is mostly in the glass, corresponding 
to the mosaics of the South, and in the altars and screens, and often 
hardly at all in the fabric of the building. This is characteristic 
of those churches which are most conspicuous for the richness 
and beauty of their colouring. The fabric is generally left a 
uniform tone of French grey so that the lines of architecture have 
their full value, undistracted, as now so often in England, by 
the jointing of differently coloured stones and plaster, or by one 
part of the building being scraped or newly lime-washed, while 
the rest remains, admittedly not as it originally was, but as 
time has weathered it. And what can more destroy the archi- 
tectural atmosphere than such patchwork ? 


Vv 


Finally, it has to be remembered that an atmosphere cannot 
be produced by a number of people working either independently 
of each other or in committee. It must be the product of one 
mind so steeped in tradition as a second nature that, as we have 
seen above, he can receive the inspiration to apply it to the needs 
which he has to meet, bringing forth from his treasures, like the 
householder in the parable, “things new and old”.. Let not 
people be beguiled by the pleasant doctrine which has been 
preached to them in recent times, that there are certain things 
which the priest himself or a committee can undertake indepen- 
dently of the one controlling mind: things such as frontals and 
vestments, or the most difficult and important questions of heat- 
ing, lighting and cleaning, on which the whole atmosphere of the 
church may depend. Very rarely the controlling mind might 
be the priest himself or some other layman, but practically it is 
impossible for even the most gifted amateur to control all that 
is included in the architecture of a church, and probably the more 
he knows the more insistent he will be to seek out and be guided 
by one individual whom he has found not by reputation but by 
seeing the works which he has already produced, In the 
Memorabilia (I, vi, 6) Xenophon makes Socrates say: “ What 
test do we apply to a sculptor? We don’t judge by what he says, 
but we look at his statues, and if we see that the works he has 
already produced are beautiful, we feel confident that his future 
works will be as good.” 
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To-day the priest and the architect are so pressed by “ forms 
to fill up” and by every kind of activity external to their own 
ptoper work, that it is almost impossible for them to find the 
time essential for doing it. Looking back on the days in which this 
‘was not the case, it seems to me that they produced better fruit 
in both priest and architect, Certainly the work of the architect 
(and it cannot be less for the priest) demands all his time for study 
and for the exetcise of his skill with undivided attention, He 
should be one who is called by name as Bezaleel was called, not 
from among the priests but out of the tribe of Judah, “ to devise 
cunning works, to work in gold, and in silver, and in brass, and 
in cutting of stones to set them, and in carving of timber, to work 
in all manner of workmanship,” If such are rare, it should be 
the first care of the Church to create the demand for them and 
not, as now, to suppress it.* 

But the first cate now is to make money and avoid sacrifice 
with the forlorn hope that in this way the people can be won. 
Old churches ate pulled down that the money got for their sites 
may build new ones, and the objectives of the new ones ate 
cheapness and pretentiousness. It is the pretentiousness of these 
modernistic churches which is unforgivable. Their architecture 
expresses the self-satisfaction which has produced them. They 
display the names of the atchitects who designed them and the 


* A recent book on the History of Spanish Architecture, by Bernatd Bevan, 
although one may not agree with all its judgments any more than with Street’s, 
gives some very important facts which are significantly at variance with prevailing 
opinions. The author brings out the individuality of the architects and the blending 
of styles in the later work, He says (p. 135): ‘Every promiment architect was 
an individualist, but very often he was also the master of several styles. ‘Riano’ 
(sixteenth century), the great Sevillian architect, built at one and the same time in 
Gothic, Renaissance, Plateresque, and the most severe Graeco-Roman.” Also he 
points out (p. 148) that “Prominent architects ” designed the great  rejas”, or 
metal screens, and not the craftsinen who carried them out, And most important 
of all (p. 169) in view of what has been talcing place in England during the last 
twenty-five yeats—" The teal significance of the Bourbons int Spanish architecture 
lies not in the buildings they erected, but in the foundation of academies of att 
modelled on the Academy in Paris. In 1744 a national school for architects was 
founded. A royal dectee prohibited the etection of any public building the plans 
for which had not been approved by the Academy. In addition, no one was allowed 
to assume the title of architect or master of works or be entrusted with the con- 
struction of any building before he had passed the Academy's cxamination. ‘The 
authorities of St. Ferdinand’s Academy thus became a sort of artistic police force. 
All freedom of design was lost, and with it those most precious gifts, originality 
and vitality. . 

“Spain, governed, or tather paralysed, by the Royal Academy, produced few 
great architects in the latter half of the eighteenth century, for the official classical 
style, sober, frigid, and cosmopolitan, gave little scope for imagination.” 
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bishops who blessed them, There is no shame that in an age 
so wealthy the house of God should be so poor. Granted the 
ctying need, created by the development of housing estates, for 
four walls within which to worship and the lack of self-sacrifice 
to provide a worthy building, a lesson might be taken from the 
simplest of out medieval churches whose fabrics were little more 
than a barn—hardly so fine a barn as barns then were—but which 
became glorious by beautiful workmanship within. To so low 
and plain a fabric a worthy altar has only to be added and the 
white-washed barn will have an atmosphete of prayer and love 
instead of being reminiscent of the cinema and its impersonal 
efficiency. 


J. N. Comper. 
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